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FLORIDA AND THE WEST INDIES. 



BY 

Prof. F. A. OBER. 



As the subject of investigation, this evening, compre- 
hends 20° of latitude, and calls for a review of nearly 
three centuries of history, I shall waste no time in prefa- 
tory observations, but shall at once respectfully invite 
your attention to a few remarks (first) upon Florida — 
the latest-formed, perhaps, of all our vast country, yet 
the earliest settled by Europeans ; the home of the 
gloomy alligator and melancholy " Cracker," the hotel- 
keeper's paradise, and the consumptive's sanitarium. 

Florida ! At its mention spring forth the most roman- 
tic episodes of American history and cluster about its 
charming appellation, and we should fail- of performing 
our duty as investigators did we not give a passing 
glance to its history and to the men who made it 
famous. 

Close voyager in the track of Columbus, at least a 
peer of the great admiral himself, was Ponce de Leon, one 
time governor of Porto Eico. Unlike hundreds of his 
companion conquistadores — who found but poverty and 
death where they had expected life and fortune, — De 
Leon acquired wealth and position, and grew old in the 
islands he had helped to conquer. Grew old ! — too soon ; 
that was his only grief. Such an enviable position was 
his, that he would fain have enjoyed it for ever ; for he 
had gold from the sands of mountain streams, gardens 
i] 183 
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of tropical fruits, and captives by scores to minister 
to every want. From one of these, a Carib maiden, cap- 
tured in an island south of his domain of Porto Rico, 
he heard, at last, of something that promised the blessed 
boon of rejuvenescence. For : 

" There came to De Leon, the sailor, 
An Indian maiden, who told 
Of a country so bright, that the rivers 
Were bedded with gems and with gold ; 
And she added : ' The leafy Bimini — 
An island of grottos and bowers — 
Is there ; and a wonderful fountain 
Upsprings from its garden of flowers. 
That fountain gives life to the dying, 
And youth to the aged restores ; 
They flourish in beauty eternal 
Who set but their foot on its shores.' " 

And so, lured by the Carib girl's story, De Leon went 
in search of the "Fountain of Youth." Accepting the 

poet's version : 

" He was wafted past islands of spices 
As bright as the emerald seas, 
Where all of the forests seemed singing, 
So many the birds in the trees. 
By day, his light canvas he shifted, 
And sounded strange harbors and bars ; 
By night, on the full tides he drifted 
'Neath the low-hanging lamps of the stars, 
Near the glimmering gates of the sunset ; 
In the twilight, empurpled and dim." 

Thus he approached the shores of the continent, on 
Palm Sunday (JPasoua Florida), in the year 1512, ten 
years after Columbus first set foot — if he ever did — on 
the same continent, farther south, and but twenty after 
the first voyage of Spanish sailors across the Atlantic. 

The events of that time, and the succeeding years of 
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conquest and exploration, are like the shifty scenes in a 
sensational panorama ; for those were the closing years 
of the age of chivalry, of the era of the Crusades. 

And thoroughly of the spirit of the times was the 
great expedition that sailed for Florida a quarter of a 
century later — that of De Soto, Captain-General of Cuba, 
and Adelantado of all the Floridas. With eleven vessels, 
three hundred and fifty horses, and one thousand men, 
this hero of Peru (who had won his title and fortune by 
his unaided sword) landed on the west coast of Florida, 
in the month of May, 1539. Florida, at that time, was a 
name pregnant with vague and mysterious meaning ; not, 
as now, applied to a narrow peninsula, but comprehend- 
ing a vast territory, measureless, undefined, stretching 
from the Southern Gulf to the Frozen Ocean, and con- 
taining, perhaps, — to the inflamed imagination of these 
explorers, — cities of boundless wealth, and nations of 
opulence and power. Second in interest to no other ex- 
pedition of the age, promised to be this of De Soto. Dis- 
appointed in his search for the shorter route to the East r 
Columbus had been ill content with the discovery of a 
few islands in place of the great continent ; and now,, 
this second Columbus was possessed with the idea that 
this, at last, was the Cipango — the country of diamonds 
and pearls, of perfumes and spices. 

But you know the result of that great enterprise; 
begun in consummate splendor, ending in abject misery. 
You already know of the march of that armed host 
through the vast Floridian wilderness swarming with 
savages; of the advance of steel-clad cavaliers, with 
prancing steeds and flaunting banners, marching, for 
three years, through the forests of Florida, Georgia,, and 
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Alabama. At last, but a pitiful remnant gathered about 
their stricken leader, dying, on the banks of the river he 
had discovered — the mighty Mississippi. He who " had 
traversed half the continent for gold, and found nothing 
so remarkable as his own burial-place." 

But let us step aside a moment from the march 
of history, and glance at the countiy De Leon, Narvaez, 
and De Soto were the means of adding to the Spanish 
crown. Its then unknown limits have since been defined 
and circumscribed ; though even now, with its 1,500 miles 
of coast-line and 60.000 square miles of territory, it is not 
so very insignificant. It has spacious bays and sheltered 
harbors, great lakes, and mighty rivers, — like the St. 
John, which gives, with its tributaries, 1,000 miles 
of water-travel ; it has immense forests of pine and oak, 
and broad expanses of swamp and prairie, through which, 
and over which, roam herds of deer, flocks of wild 
turkeys, and smaller game innumerable. 

It has thousands of acres devoted to orange culture, 
islands covered with pineapples, plantations of bananas 
and sugar-cane, and groves of palmettos and magnolias ; 
yet there is one other possession of Florida that excels in 
importance all these enumerated. Lying between the 
warm waters of the Gulf of Mexico and the wonderful 
Gulf Stream, the peninsula is covered with a warm aerial 
blanket, that rarely suffers frost to approach, and creates 
a bland and genial climate, favorable alike to fruits of 
the tropic, and to visitors from more northern climes. 
Yes, I repeat, Florida has a superlative blessing in 
its climate. And Florida has a soil. Many have denied 
this, but it is true ; and it is variously characterized as 
low and high hummock, swamp, and pine barren. In 
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order of productiveness, the swamp ranks first, but in 
salubrity of surroundings the pine barren takes prece- 
dence. The hummock — so-called from the Indian word 
hamdk — distinguishes land covered with deciduous trees, 
and is oftenest chosen for cultivation. 

But above all, when selecting a place of residence, 
cleave to the rolling pine lands, with their lofty trees 
that distil an odor balsamic, and their smooth carpet of 
wire-grass and flowers. You may find them like ex- 
tensive parks, where the great trees run straight up, 
without a limb, for 60 feet, and where you can see 
through the tree-trunks for miles. 

The western and western-central portion of the State 
— as, for instance, that in which Tallahassee, the capital, 
is situated — is mainly a rolling country, diversified with 
lakes and streams. Twenty miles from Tallahassee is St. 
Marks, on the Gulf of Mexico, a place now gone to 
decay ; and half way between, the wonderful spring of 
Wakulla, which bursts suddenly from a limestone cavern 
with a torrent of thousands of gallons. 

The surface of this whole country covers a bed of lime- 
stone, which is hollowed into caverns and subterranean 
watercourses, through which rush great streams, which 
often burst into the open air, and after running a while 
above ground, disappear again. Sometimes the earth 
covering over some one of these caverns will suddenly 
sink out of sight, leaving a hole a hundred feet deep and 
wide, in which even great pine trees may be engulfed. 
These places are called " Sinks." In this region, even 
the bottoms of the wells drop out ! A native was once 
digging a well here when, reaching the coral ledge, he 
struck it hard with his crow-bar and the bar disappeared, 
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followed by all the water in the well. The frightened 
Cracker ever after swore that the Devil himself had hold 
of the crow-bar, for he could feel him pulling at the 
other end ! 

Near the town of Gainesville is a great tract of sub- 
merged prairie, which was once dry land. This section 
commenced to sink several years ago, and — it is said — 
went under water so fast, that some cattle feeding there 
were drowned. 

We have allj doubtless, heard of the man who saw 
a shower coming, whipped up his horses and kept ahead 
of it for three miles, catching the first drops on his tail- 
board, just as he drove into the barn ! 

They tell a better story of a similar character in 
Florida. A certain Floridian was out in the prairie 
" minding " cattle, one day, when he noticed the ground 
sinking — or the water rising — and moved a little way 
back ; still it gained on him, till he became alarmed, and 
switched up his horse. Well, that water pursued that 
man for Jwe miles, and he just reached a knoll high 
enough for safety — the water at his heels — when his 
horse fell dead from fatigue ! 

To resume the thread of history which we have 
dropped in our wild pursuit of the Floridian : 

The disaster that had overtaken the Spaniards did not 
deter them from pressing their conquests and following 
in the paths opened by their explorers ; for, though men 
of blood, bigoted and cruel, they were brave and perse- 
vering. In 1562 the French Protestants attempted a 
settlement near the mouth of the St. John's, but were 
massacred by the Spanish monster, Menendez, who 
founded the city of St. Augustine in 1565. The period 
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of Spanish occupation for the next two hundred years is 
almost a blank, broken only by the cession of Florida to 
the English in 1763, in exchange for Cuba, which they 
had captured. Twenty years later it was retroceded to 
Spain. In 1812 a war broke out with the United States, 
which ultimately resulted in this territory coming — in 
1821 — under the protecting wing of the American Eagle. 

In 1835 the aggressive Southrons, now flocking into 
this region, became convinced that the valuable land 
owned by the Indians ought to belong to them. The 
poor Indian could show no better title than a possessory 
one, extending back three centuries or so, and conse- 
quently he was removed, at a cost to our government of 
seven years' obstinate fighting, many lives, and a vast 
deal of treasure. 

In 1845 Florida was admitted as a State ; in 1861 she 
passed the ordinance of secession ; in 1865 begged leave 
to reconsider this vote and be allowed to return to the 
fold ; since which period her history has been that of un- 
interrupted progress and prosperity. 

With this brief presentation of Florida's salient feat- 
ures — historic and geographical, — let us glance at the 
picturesque features of the country. 

Imagine yourselves coasting, first, the low-lying sea- 
islands of the Georgia shore, the southernmost of which 
is Cumberland — once the home of General Greene, — the 
one next south of it being Amelia, the northernmost of 
Florida. Here lies the old town of Fernandina, on the 
extreme northern tip of the Florida coast, with a fine* 
spacious harbor, a superb stretch of ocean beach, and 
direct rail communication with the gulf. Hardly any 
accessible watering-place on the southern coast has such 
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a beautiful beach and ocean-drive as this twenty-mile 
stretch of Fernandina, with its smooth sand, hard as a 
marble floor, its bordering beach-hummocks of live-oak 
and magnolia. 

Everywhere along the coast grow the fibrous plants of 
the yucca and agave family, conspicuously represented by 
the Spanish bayonet (yucca gloriosd) with its sharp, 
needle-pointed leaves and (in summer) pyramidal masses 
of snow-white, bell-shaped flowers, fragrant as the famous 
frangipani. 

Our journey through the State ought to begin, per- 
haps, with the St. John's, with its thousand-mile waterway 
(main and tributary). At its mouth it is quite wide ; and 
at its very beginning — or ending, for it flows north — we 
And the palmetto rising from its banks. A light-house 
guards its entrance and flashes its beams over the foaming 
waters of a dangerous bar. 

No trace remains of the earliest French settlements of 
1562, and there is little to engage the attention of the 
observer until Jacksonville is reached, twenty-eight miles 
distant from the sea. As a city of remarkable growth, 
and as a starting-point for the most attractive portion of 
the peninsula, Jacksonville has claims upon the attention 
of every visitor. It has direct steam and rail communi- 
cation with every settlement of importance upon the St. 
John's, on either coast, and with the interior. Being so 
centrally and commandingly situated, having the trade of 
the St. John's, with its countless tributaries and lakes, it 
is the place of all places in which to obtain a first glimpse 
of Florida in its most flourishing condition. 

Its climate is not all that could be desired, for it is 
subject to extremes of temperature, and in winter will 
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chill a sensitive invalid to the bones with its nocturnal 
frosts. But it has much that is delightful, in its warm, 
bright days, and possesses a grand birthright in the St. 
John's alone. 

From a small, insignificant town at the close of the 
Rebellion, it has since grown to be the most active, flour- 
ishing city in the South, wholly through Northern capital 
and immigration. It has now a population of some fifteen 
or twenty thousand, a vast variety of stores, numerous 
saw and lumber mills, and vast hotels and boarding- 
houses. 

In itself, Jacksonville — save for a few broad streets 
shaded by water-oaks — is not very attractive ; and a view 
almost anywhere necessarily includes one or more of its 
great hotels. More attractive are some of the suburban 
views and little towns farther up the river. There we 
find avenues of myrtles — the crape myrtle, that diffuses 
upon the wintry atmosphere the delightful perfume of its 
blossoms. Like every other tree or shrub in Florida, 
living or dead, it is hung with funereal flakes of Spanish 
moss. 

Here one can take steamer for points even 400 miles 
distant ; the larger craft commodious and even palatial, 
the smaller mere tubs — rafts for boats, and a stern- wheel 
to push them with. 

A little settlement, 15 miles from Jacksonville, is Man- 
darin, the winter home of Mrs. Stowe, and some miles 
further up is Hibernia, with water-vistas opening out 
from its groved moss-draped trees. 

One of the most flourishing places on the river is 
Green-Cove Springs, celebrated for its sulphur springs, 
which discharge at the rate of 3,000 gallons per minute. 
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Beyond again is Tocoi, 50 miles from Jacksonville, where 
an ancient railroad offers connection with St. Augustine, 
on the coast. A nearer road has proved a successful 
rival, giving a direct route from Jacksonville to St. 
Augustine ; but the one by Tocoi was, in former years, 
the only line. A man in a hurry never took this road — 
but walked ; for, it was related, the engineer drew water 
for the boiler from the mud-holes as he went along, the 
fireman cut the " light- wood " for the fire, and the con- 
ductor walked ahead to scare the cattle off the track and 
spank the babies found playing between the rails. His 
was an arduous labor, for he had sometimes to wait 
several hours for the train to overtake him. 

The oldest European settlement in Florida, the ancient 
city of St. Augustine, founded by the murderer, Menen- 
dez, in 1565, has yet survived the perils and sieges of 
many wars, and stands to-day as a monument to the in- 
domitable Spaniards of the sixteenth century. 

Its cathedral is probably its oldest building ; and, with 
its quaint architecture, its towers containing several bells, 
and its lavishly-decorated altar-piece, it is a shrine tow- 
ards which travel, annually, many thousand tourists. 

But an object of more absorbing interest is the Castle 
of San Marcos, now known as Fort Marion — the Morro 
Castle of Florida. When that royal freebooter, Sir 
Francis Drake, sailed northward from the plundering of 
Cartagena and the Spanish Main, in 1586, he espied on 
the Florida shore a tower and also a fort defending a 
town. To the worthy admiral's great joy, his soldiers 
found a chest of silver (£2,000), which he promptly 
appropriated and then sailed serenely on his virtuous 
voyage. Eighty years later another buccaneer, Captain 
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John Davis, plundered ill-fated St. Augustine, and in 
1702 the town was sacked, though the fort could not be 
taken. Secure in their stronghold, the Spaniards laughed 
at the invaders ; for that fort was, in those days, impreg- 
nable, built upon the most approved plans of the military 
science of the day. 

With its arched gateways, its moats, battlements, demi- 
lunes, and ornate sentry-boxes, old Fort San Marcos is 
the grandest relic of three centuries agone to be. found 
in this country. Compare it with the photograph of a 
castle in Cadiz, and admit that it must have been 
fashioned by a hand not unused to planning and building 
castles in Spain. There are dungeons and chambers in it 
in which have been confined many illustrious captives, 
white and red ; as the fierce Osceola, and the scarcely 
less famous Coacoochee, — the Wild Cat of the Seminoles. 

This fort and all the houses of St. Augustine were 
constructed of that remarkable shell-conglomerate known 
as coquina. In the construction of the fort the walls 
were cemented by the blood of hundreds of Indians em- 
ployed in the task for sixty years. This coquina is 
quarried (from the beds where it was deposited, ages 
since, by the eddies of the Gulf Stream) by means of 
axes and saws, and being easily worked, forms the best 
and cheapest of building material, acquiring by exposure 
the hardness of iron itself. 

Originally a walled city, there yet remains the gate- 
way, through which the inhabitants once marched out to 
attack the Indians, and in which hung ponderous gates. 

A quainter, more picturesque town than this Spanish 
relic of antiquity does not exist within the limits of our 
republic. Some of its streets are yet very narrow and 
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enclosed between high walls, over which hang perfumed 
vines and orange-trees, and jutting balconies, whose 
owners may almost shake hands across the rift in th e 
limestone rock. 

It is, however, fast losing its antiquity through the ad- 
vent of the enterprising Yankee — as the Northman is 
called, — who has built himself substantial houses among 
the fig and mulberry groves. 

In threading these streets and gazing upon these coquina 
walls, we are carried back to the time when Moor and 
Spaniard met in strife upon the plains of sunny Spain ; 
for in the older structures we can see traces of the archi- 
tecture of both. 

Recent builders and architects have wisely returned to 
this effective Hispano-Moriscan architecture, and the 
largest hotel in the South, the new " Ponce de Leon," 
erected here, a superb and costly structure, 350 by 450 
feet, is after the purely Oriental types of Spain. The 
neutral-tinted and easily wrought coquina lends itself 
readily to the highest conception of sculptor and builder, 
and the grandest ideas are here to be found embodied in 
this palatial caravansary. 

A remnant of a strange people lives here ; the 
Minorcans, whose ancestors came from the Mediter- 
ranean isles a century and more ago. It is they who 
make the fanciful flowers from feathers of curlew and 
egret, fans and baskets of palmetto, and the bouquets of 
sea-oats and pampas grass. 

With St. Augustine, we leave behind us the last 
reminder of Spanish occupation, and turn again to the 
banks of the anomalous St. John's. The most important 
place above Jacksonville is Palatka, recently connected 
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by rail with the central system of railroads, and possess- 
ing many fine hotels and pleasant orange groves adjacent. 

The St. John's, as I have said, is merely a long chain 
of lakes, the largest of which — Lake George — lies about 
175 miles up. At the southern side of this lake the river 
draws its banks quite near together, and the steamers 
glide between masses of palmetto and cypress, laurel and 
bay, hung with trailing vines in sheets of bloom ; the 
stream and lateral bayous are covered with floating 
islands of water-lettuce, across which stalk snowy herons 
and daintily stepping egrets, while the mysterious snake 
bird sits in the gloom above the dark water, and, at the 
approach of the boat, disappears from sight. 

Comfortable navigation ends on Lake Monroe, some 
200 miles from Jacksonville, where one leaves the steamer 
to penetrate the great orange belt of Florida. But you 
can take smaller craft yet a hundred or two miles farther 
— to Salt Lake, and even to Lake Washington. I myself 
penetrated beyond this lake when on my way to the 
Kissimmee River and Lake Okeechobee, and reached a 
point where I could easily leap across the river. 

Most wonderful and strangely fascinating of all Florida 
rivers, is the Ocklawaha — Hulkwa-wewa, in Seminole, — 
which flows for a hundred miles through a sombre cy- 
press swamp. Across any part of it one can throw a 
stone, and in one place it is so narrow that the steamers 
(so called) passing through have but a foot to spare on 
either side. 

This river has its rise in the famous Silver Spring ; 
perhaps the veritable fountain sought by De Leon. It 
bursts out of a cavern with a stream navigable from the 
outset; so deep that the steamer takes you to its very 
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source ;* so clear, that you can follow with the eye the 
smallest silver coin, as it descends to the limestone 
ledges, 60 feet beneath the surface. 

I one day floated down the weird Ocklawaha, start- 
ing from this fountain-head, in a small dug-out. The 
changes in color of the limpid stream known as " Silver 
Springs Run " were infinite, from silver-white to deep- 
est green ; and successive caverns, over 50 feet deep, 
threw out added torrents to the stream, until we reached 
the gloomy Ocklawaha, and floated through a swamp so 
dense that the sun scarcely reached us through the canopy 
of leaves and moss. 

' ' Over our heads the towering, tenebrous boughs of the cypress 
Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid-air 
Waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient cathedrals." 

Hitherto we have been in pursuit of information pure 
and simple ; I now claim the privilege of a relaxation, 
and ask you to paddle off with me to the hunter's fairy- 
land, to the elysium of reminiscences. 

Let us go camping out. You know how it is in camp- 
ing out ; a man divests himself of every artificial sur- 
rounding that makes life enjoyable and then sets out to 
enjoy it. 

Indian river, a vast salt-water lagoon, is the paradise of 
the camper-out. The eddies of the Gulf Stream, in ages 
past, have thrown upon Florida's eastern shore such an 
accumulation of broken shells and coquina that the 
mouths of the Southern rivers have been closed, and 
their waters thrown back on the country, uniting laterally 
and forming extensive lagoons. 

Indian River, 120 miles in length, connects with an- 
other system, the Mosquito Lagoon and Matanzas, giving 
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altogether over 300 miles of protected, water travel within 
the sound, of the surf beat of the ocean. 

All the game of Florida, bear, deer, turkeys, panthers, 
were once here in the greatest abundance. In the swamps 
along its borders were vast heronries, where, gathered by 
hundreds, were beautiful egrets and snowy herons with 
downy, filamentous plumes. Pelicans breed here by 
thousands, oysters are abundant, and on the sea-beach, in 
June, scarcely a night passes that we cannot turn over an 
immense turtle, or find a turtle's nest containing half a 
hundred eggs. In this lagoon also is captured the bulky 
sea-cow, or manatee, sometimes 8 feet in length, and 
weighing 500 or 600 pounds. 

Far down in the everglades, in the little-known in- 
terior of Florida, surrounded by impenetrable swamps 
and gloomy forest, lies the mysterious lake of the South, 
the vast Okeechobee. At the commencement of the 
present century this lake was as little known as in the 
time of De Soto ; and even 50 years ago, at the beginning 
of the Seminole war, every thing about it partook of the 
vagueness, and was tinged with the romance, that such an 
unexplored region, surrounded by Indians alleged to be 
hostile, was likely to create. Such it was even in 1874, 
when I organized my expedition to explore it. We were 
a month absent on this exploration, and my boat was the 
first to float upon its waters in nearly 30 years. We 
succeeded in dispelling the halo of exaggeration that 
surrounded the lake, and gave to the world a truthful 
account of its resources. 

No creek or river formed the outlet of this vast body 
of water; the accumulated drainage of thousands of 
square miles of territory slowly percolated through the 
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everglades by countless channels. Since my visit to 
Okeechobee, a company of capitalists has effected its 
partial drainage and added a vast area of cultivable land 
to Florida's territory. The only sections not in swamp 
or under water were covered with huge " India-rubber " 
trees, delicately foliaged box, and sweet-scented bay, their 
trunks covered with gorgeous epiphytes with flaming 
blossoms, and their branches, draped in Spanish moss, the 
roosting-place of vultures and turkey-buzzards. 

In the southern portion of the peninsula — around Lake 
Okeechobee and near the northern keys — reside the few 
Seminoles left in Florida by the treaty of 1842 — between 
two and three hundred only in number ; and here they 
lead a peaceful life, cultivating their fields, and hunting. 

It was while among the Seminoles, in 1872 and 1874, 
that I enjoyed my best sport hunting the alligator. All 
are, of course, sufficiently familiar with this saurian not 
to need a further description from me. By thousands 
and thousands the guileless alligator of tender years has 
been ruthlessly torn from the maternal breast and sent 
adrift iipon the frozen North ; hence, the alligator in a 
menagerie is as familiar as the ubiquitous monkey. 

Even to-day, after having been the sport of tourists for 
years, they may be shot on the St. John's ; though the best 
hunting is to be found in secluded creeks and bayous. 

Though the alligator attains sometimes a length of 12 
or 14 feet, he is more commonly found at 8 or 10. His 
jaw is always one fourth his entire length, and one 12 
feet long displays an open countenance a yard wide. The 
teeth work up well into ivory ornaments, and the skin, 
when properly tanned, makes the most durable of leather. 
Some hunting boots I had made from a pair of nine- 
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footers lasted me five years' wear and tear by flood and 
field. The alligator's vulnerable spots are the eye, ear 
and just abaft the fore-leg. The rifle is the best weapon, 
but I have shot several dozen with a shot-gun and some 
even with a small revolver. 

The alligator is daintily-choice in his food, preferring a 
dog to the piney-woods hog, and a juicy, well-developed 
negro to either. The bull alligators have a tremendous 
roar, which shakes the forest when they indulge in a 
concert. I once found them so numerous, in the Indian 
country, that we gave over shooting and took to harpoon- 
ing them ; a certain hunt by moonlight lingers in memory 
yet through a dozen intervening years. 

One hundred years ago, when that quaint old philoso- 
pher and botanist, Bartram, sailed up the St. John's in 
his Indian canoe, the river was without a settlement its 
entire length, and the worthy man was frightened nearly 
out of his wits by the enormous alligators, which bit 
pieces out of his boat and nearly succeeded in devouring 
him. 

The scenery of Florida, with its vast expanse of morass 
and pine barren, is in the main monotonous and dreary. 
But there is now and then a bit of landscape redolent 
of the breath of the tropics. Everywhere, draping the 
oaks and cypresses especially, is seen the Spanish moss 
{Tillandsia usneoides), which softens the harshest outlines 
and clothes the forests in a garment of delicate gray. 

In the swamps, and particularly the hummock lands, 
rises the glorious magnolia, with its waxen leaves and 
crown of stars. Its flowers of creamy white dispel a 
fragrance that betrays its presence, even in the densest 
wood. 
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It is well known that nearly all the fruits and grains 
of the temperate zone, as well as those of the torrid, 
flourish here, and Florida supplies vegetables for the 
Northern markets in advance of every other source, 
except Bermuda, the production of which is limited. 

One may plant every month in the year ; potatoes of 
January may be dug in June, and strawberries ripen from 
December till May. 

Below the frost-line are found all the semi-tropical 
fruits of the Mediterranean — oranges, lemons, limes, and 
guavas — and on the keys, the date and cocoa palm. But 
the grand productions of Florida are of the citrus family, 
which, introduced by the earliest Spanish settlers, is as 
good as indigenous, and is met with in a wild state every- 
where — in the forest hummocks and near the lakes and 
rivers. 

It will produce remunerative crops, from the seed, in 
from 7 to 10 years, and from the " stump " — a sweet 
shoot budded into a sour stalk — in from 3 to 5. It may 
be found anywhere in the State, but above the frost-line 
— say in latitude 28° or 29° north — a black frost is apt to 
come, once in a decade or so of years, and nip every thing 
off short in a single night. 

The Florida orange is superior to nearly every other, 
and always commands the best prices. The yield of 
a full-grown tree varies from 1 to 5,000. A true 
Floridian, loyal to his native soil, and with some of that 
soil to sell, always places it at about 10,000 (!), not an 
orange less ! 

Another product of the Sun-land of our sister continent 
of South America is the pineapple, which is successfully 
grown on the Florida keys, though it requires such a 
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warm climate that it will never be a favorite article of 
cultivation with men of Northern race. 

The golden harvest of Florida will be from the orange, 
supplemented by early vegetables and the fruits of the 
tropics. But the banana will doubtless prove the most 
profitable; as indeed it is the most beautiful of plants. 
Accepting the statement of Humboldt, it will produce 
more food to the acre than any other plant known, as the 
area necessary to produce 1,000 pounds of potatoes will 
yield 44,000 pounds if devoted to bananas. A plantation 
of bananas may be timed to bear the entire year round, 
as new shoots spring perennially from the base of the old 
stalk, which, like the century-plant, flowers but once, and 
then withers and dies. 

Even if tie banana produced nothing but its magnifi- 
cent leaves (sometimes 10 feet in length and 2 in breadth), 
it would be a worthy object of cultivation, as it gives such 
a tropical aspect to an otherwise characterless scenery. 

It is rarely seen here in its perfection, the winds so 
lash it, and tear the silken texture of its leaves into 
ragged ribbons. But I have seen it, in secluded valleys 
of the West Indian mountains, in its perfect loveliness,, 
with its great purple buds and waxen blossoms, about 
which hover gilt-crested humming-birds and golden but- 
terflies. Then it has seemed to me the very type of 
tropical luxuriance and beauty. 

We will now leave these semi-tropics — these wonderful 
rivers, where live oaks swathed in moss overhang the 
banks, where palmettos thrust their crowns above masses 
of vines, where the golden apples of the Orient gleam and 
glow, where the alligator basks upon the shore, and where 
ibis and parrot fly o'erhead in clanging crowds, and seek 
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the margin of the Caribbean Sea, where cluster those isles 
of calm of tropic border-land. 

South from Florida, direct, lies Cuba, the " Queen of 
the Antilles," recently brought a day, at least, nearer the 
cities of the North by the new Plant line via Florida. 

I shall invite your attention to Cuba, only as a halt- 
ing-place, a stepping-stone, in the journey to other 
isles beyond. 

It has every requisite in steam connection with the 
United States ; the well-known Ward, and the magnificent 
steamers of the Alexander, line giving quick and com- 
fortable conveyance from New York to Havana ; while 
by line of coast steamers access to the cities of the south- 
ern coast is obtained. 

I would fain linger in Havana, that city so long in pos- 
session of the Spaniards, so fortunate in its geographical 
location, so unfortunate in its periodic visitations of the 
vomito, so picturesque in its approaches, guarded by 
Morro Castle, so disappointing to the explorer. Who 
that has threaded the narrow streets of the olden portion 
of the city, does not recall with a shudder the still nar- 
rower escapes he has had from passing carriage and 
donkey cart ? 

And who can forget the evenings in the Parque Isabel ; 
the music, the promenades, the cool and liquid refresh- 
ments ? 

And the old cathedral, containing (perhaps) the ashes 
of the discoverer of this New World of ours ; of itself 
alone it is worthy a visit to this emerald island. 

The vast assemblage of islands lying between the two 
Americas, and known as the West Indies, is divided into 
three distinct groups : the Bahamas, lying nearest to 
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Florida ; the Greater Antilles, comprising Cuba, Jamaica, 
Hayti, and Porto Rico; and the Lesser Antilles, or Ca- 
ribbees. I will now ask you to voyage with me to these 
last. 

Though lesser links in the great chain separating the 
calm Caribbean from the stormy Atlantic, these Caribbee 
isles are not the least interesting of the West Indies. 
Differing in structure from the coralline Bahamas and 
the primitive Antilles, these are volcanic; each island 
like a huge rock thrust up from the ocean-depths. While 
the more elevated peaks of the Greater Antilles exceed 
a height of 8,000 feet, but few of those in the Carib- 
bees attain to 5,000 ; though their sudden uprising from 
the sea gives them the effect of a greater altitude. 

Situated within the tropics, these islands feel the heat 
of the sun in all its strength ; and yet the climatic in- 
tensity, due to their geographical position, is greatly 
modified, both by their insular position and by the air 
currents, especially the trade-winds. 

After that memorable first voyage across the Atlantic, 
after the first landing in the Bahamas, and the first pro- 
jected settlement in Hayti, Columbus returned to Spain, 
and then organized another expedition, to sail farther 
south, in quest of the abodes of the Caribs, or Cannibals. 
In November, 1493, he first sighted land, on this second 
voyage ; either the island of Dominica, or Guadeloupe. 

The first voyage (we well know) resulted in San Sal- 
vador, Cuba, and Hayti ; the second in Dominica, Guade- 
loupe, the Virgin Islands, Porto Rico, and Jamaica; the 
third, in 1498, revealed Trinidad, the Gulf of Paria, the 
coast of Cumana, Tobago, and Grenada ; the fourth and 
last (1502) gave Martinique, the Honduras coast, Nicara- 
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gua, Panama, and Darien. On this voyage Columbus, 
first set foot on the North American continent. 

This archipelago — this crescentic chain of the Carib- 
bees, — containing the most beautiful islands in the western 
hemisphere, with a history inseparably connected with 
that of our own country, with settlements antedating 
Jamestown and Plymouth, with structure and physical 
features interesting to men of science the world over, 
yet remained for nearly four centuries an unknown field 
to the naturalist. And it was to penetrate these forests, 
and bring to light their hidden ornithological treasures, 
that I was commissioned by the Smithsonian Institute, in 
1876, to explore them. I will only remark here that I 
succeeded in finding twenty-two species of birds, until 
then unknown, and in bringing to light many new facts 
bearing upon the distribution of animal life in those 
islands. 

We find here (as in Mexico) three different and well- 
defined zones of vegetation : that of the coast, that of the 
higher hills and mountains, and that of the mountain- 
tops. 

Approach one of these islands from the west — the 
Caribbean side, — that of Dominica, for instance, half way 
down the chain, in latitude 15°. In the distance a moun- 
tain towers, cool and misty ; a pebbly beach stretches 
between high bluffs, with a grove of cocoa palms half 
concealing a village of rude cabins. Though the interior 
is one vast forest, covering hills and mountains so rugged 
that no clearings are made in them other than the garden 
patches of the Indians, there is along the coast a belt of 
fertile land several miles in breadth. 

The villages are built in this little belt, and here are 
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those vast plantations devoted to the raising of sugar- 
cane, with their immense stone buildings, in which the 
cane is crushed, and the juice converted into sugar, 
molasses, and rum. 

The air is sweet (in the harvest season) with the odor 
of cane ; the laborers are fat and glistening from the 
eating of cane ; the mules and cattle sleek — despite their 
labor — from the devouring of cane-tops ; and the ebony 
youngsters, that run about in a state of corpulency and 
nature unadorned, fearful to behold, are brought up on 
cane and sugar. 

The season comprising the first three months of the 
year may be called spring, or winter ; it partakes of the 
characteristics of both ; it is the opening of the period of 
inflorescence, and it is, likewise, the coolest season of the 
year. The regularity with which the elements perform 
their allotted tasks is a matter of surprise to a visitor 
from, let us say Boston, where there is no present time at 
all, in weather. 

Even a hurricane forms no exception to the rule ; it 
always comes on schedule time, and is never unexpected. 
People barricade their houses at the approach of a hurri- 
cane, crawl into a hole or cellar, with a prayer-book and 
a barometer, and wait for the roof to come off ! Then 
they emerge from their retreats, send for the doctor, un- 
dertaker, and carpenter, and go on serenely with their 
interrupted business. 

It is in this coast section, between the sea and the base- 
line of mountains, that the most noted tropical fruits are 
grown. In every garden are oranges, limes, lemons, ba- 
nanas, plantains, mangos, zapotillos, avocado pears, citrons, 
guavas, and pineapples. Higher up the hills grows the 
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cacao (theobroma cacao) in dense groves, bearing its queer- 
est pods of pulp and seeds. 

Often you will see many trees having birth in far-off 
lands — as the sago palm, nutmeg, cinnamon ; the bread- 
fruit (from the South Seas), and above them the cocoa 
palm — a native of Ceylon, though early introduced to 
these shores — spreads its frond of feathery glistening 
leaves. The cocoa palm is ever found growing by the 
sea, loving salt water and salt sea breezes more than the 
perfumed gales from out the mountain valleys. 

Other palms replace it in the mountains, where they 
revel in shade and cool breezes ; but this palm, as if ever 
conscious of the restless waves that bore its parent nut to 
these shores, delights to keep them company. 

All the palms are beautiful, with their appearance of 
combined strength and grace and elasticity. No matter 
which species I look upon, I am tempted to exclaim : This 
is the most beautiful ! There is nothing, however, to 
surpass in stateliness and superlative height the glorious 
palmiste (preodoxa oleracea), which lifts its golden frond 
of exquisitely sculptured leaves one hundred and fifty 
feet above the vegetation at its base. 

Growing along the coast, ever encroaching upon the 
domain of the sea, the mangrove rears itself upon long, 
spider-like legs ; and near the streams are great tufts of 
bamboo, with lance-like shafts and quivering leaves. 
When these bamboos are attacked by fire, they explode 
with a noise like cannon, from the expansion of the 
steam generated from the water in their cells. 

Every island has an abundance of insect pests, such as 
ants, centipedes, scorpions, jiggers, ticks, and tarantulas ; 
sometimes so numerous as to be a cause of great anxiety. 
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Everywhere along the coast, and basking in sunny cliffs, 
we meet with the active lizard. The lizard is always 
harmless, in whatever country we find it ; and often help- 
ful to man by catching flies and other insects. 

Equally innocuous is the iguana, a dweller in every 
portion of the islands, but especially abundant amongst 
the cliffs. Though so ferocious of aspect, it is, in reality, 
mild and harmless. Its flesh, being tender and white, 
is very acceptable in the West Indian cuisine. 

In but few islands are there many snakes, or serpents, 
and in only two, Martinique and St. Lucia, do we find 
any species regarded as venomous. Yet in those two 
islands alone occurs the terrible Fer-de-Iance (Ouspi- 
docephalus lanceolatus), the lance-head snake, the bite of 
which is nearly always fatal. The diseases peculiar to 
tropical climates, such as endemic fever, cholera, and yel- 
low fever, manifest themselves in greatest strength near 
the coast. 

But it is not healthful to linger along the coast ; the 
upper regions are cooler, and more salubrious. 

Within the line of mountains is a cordon of hills, half 
encircling the towns. These hills are seamed and fur- 
rowed and scarred, yet are covered with a luxuriant vege- 
tation of every shade of green ; with the purple of the 
mango and cacao, and the golden hues of cane and lime, 
orange and citron. 

Taking the mountain trail, beyond these hill-surrounded 
valleys, we finally reach a roaring river, and glancing up 
and along its bed, over masses of wild plantains and 
ferns, we see in the distance (a mile away, perhaps) a 
sheet of water dropping over the face of a cliff 200 feet 
in height. 
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We go up and on, until the forest belt is reached, and 
the path (ever ascending) widens through and among the 
vine-hung copses of the cool and refreshing higher woods. 
We have now reached the second zone of vegetation, ly- 
ing between 500 and 2,500 feet above sea-level, and con- 
taining the greatest variety of tropical forms, and the 
most luxuriant vegetation. 

In such forests as this, in various islands, I passed 
nearly two years, seeking out the new and rare forms 
of animal life therein contained. It was in a small clear- 
ing from the surrounding wilderness, where a few families 
of mountaineers lived peacefully, remote from the world, 
that I secured a small hut, in the immediate vicinity of a 
lonely cemetery, and began my camp life in the tropics, 
nine years ago. The happiest man in the mountains was 
my colored friend, Jean Baptiste, who was very proud to 
have in his sole charge, the only white man who had 
ever lived in his little hamlet. Through these tropical 
forests he guided me unerringly, hunting with me the 
wild hog and agouti, and catching for me the iguanas 
and the great serpents, that had their lairs in the gloomy 
chasms. 

Many a day, has he left his labor in his little garden, 
to procure for me some new bird ; and many a night 
(when darkness came and found us far from our cabins) 
has he deftly constructed a little shelter of palm leaves — 
an ajoupa — beneath the great trees covering the sides of 
the volcano. 

Alas ! poor Jean Baptiste ! When he kissed my hand, 
at parting, six years ago, it was for the last time ; as he 
was soon after scalded to death in the waters of the boil- 
ing lake. 
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Many a blessing, I dare say, poor Jean got from his 
dusky wife, old Madame Jo', for going ofE hunting 
with the stranger, when he should have stayed at home, 
cultivating his yams and plantains. Madame Jo', how- 
ever, took sweet revenge on me — for she was my cook ! 
She always carried with her a long, rank, and malodor- 
ous cigar ; and the time when she enjoyed it the most 
and smoked it fastest — and distributed its ashes with 
greatest impartiality — was when she was cooking ! But 
she had many difficulties to encounter ; for her kitchen 
was open to the inspection of every hog and dog that 
ranged the clearing. Summer and winter — or rather, 
rainy season and dry season — she performed her culinary 
duties beneath this palm-thatched structure. And — she 
had always to make the fire in the morning ! 

In this interior wilderness of Dominica was situated a 
large lake of boiling water, the last vestige, it was 
thought, of volcanic activity in the island. Its waters 
were in a state of constant ebullition until January, 
1880, when the entire region was devastated by an ex- 
plosion, that left not even a trace of the luxuriant vege- 
tation that surrounded it at the time of my first visit, nine 
years ago. I was the first American to visit this boiling 
lake, and my photographs were the only ones ever taken 
of it. 

On our way to the lake, we wandered through a region 
of wonderful beauty — as to its vegetable forms ; beneath 
the shade of palms and arborescent ferns, where the light 
that filtered through the filmy leaves was wonderfully 
lambent and golden. Musical cascades and waterfalls 
everywhere flashed and murmured. At noon, we halted 
and lunched, and took a bath in the hunter's stream. 
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All these islands are volcanic ; the latest eruption oc- 
curred in the island of St. Vincent (in lat. 13 °) in the 
year 1812, when the entire island and the sea for eighty 
miles away were covered with volcanic ashes. The lava 
stream, at that time, reached the sea by a tortuous course, 
which is now known as the Dry River. 

On our way back we met some Indian girls hunting 
crayfish in the mountain streams. The mountain crayfish 
are the most delicious in the world, and vie in delicacy of 
flesh with the mountain crabs, which annually perform a 
pilgrimage to the coast. The crayfish hunters, as they ap- 
peared outlined against a background of tropical leaves, 
with gleams of light and depths of shadow, formed a 
picture which I was tempted at once to photograph. 

In this island of Dominica, and also in St. Vincent, 
there yet remains a vestige of that warlike race of In- 
dians — the Carib. Columbus discovered them, and they 
were declared to be cannibals. Certainly, they always 
made a feast in honor of the capture of a Spaniard, and 
served him up tenderly, basted with care. 

The dwellings of these people are embowered in palm 
and plantain groves, bread-fruit and calabash, which fur- 
nish them with fruit, as well as with perpetual shade. 
Here they dwell in happiness, weaving baskets, cultiva- 
ting gardens, and building canoes from the great gum 
trees of the mountains. Their huts they build of reeds, 
sometimes without the aid of a single nail, or even rope, 
tying them in bundles, and lashing them to frameworks 
of poles. 

I have, thus far, confined my narration to the incidents 
of life in a single island, and it will be seen that one 
evening cannot include every island in the chain scattered 
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over ten degrees of latitude. A few, however, stand out 
conspicuous, such as Martinique, Barbadoes, and Trinidad. 
The Garden of Plants of Martinique is a perfect bower 
of delight, for here are concentrated all the vegetable 
wonders of the Spice Islands ; and all the palms, espe- 
cially prominent being the famous " traveller's tree " 
(Varbre du voyageur) introduced from Madagascar. This 
holds at the base of its beautiful leaves a supply of 
water for the thirsty, and spreads a fan such as might 
have been used by the gods of mythology. 

But Martinique's chief claim upon the traveller's atten- 
tion lies in the fact that it is the birthplace of an empress ; 
for here, June 23, 1763, was born the lovely Josephine. 
In the central square of Fort-de-France — the Savane — sur- 
rounded by a circle of palmistes, and a double row of 
mangos and tamarinds, is a fine statue of the empress. 

Five miles distant from this prosperous seaport — the 
capital of the island — is the little hamlet of Trois Hots, 
where stands the church in which Josephine was bap- 
tized. A mile or two away is a large plantation (now 
far gone in decay), where stands the old building in 
which she passed ten of the happiest years of her life. 
The house in which she was born was soon after de- 
stroyed by a hurricane, and the Pagerie family took ref- 
uge in the upper rooms of this old sugar mill. 

Nearly all the white inhabitants of Martinique are of 
French extraction and Roman Catholics ; there is not a 
Protestant place of worship in the island, nor in the other 
French island of Guadeloupe, which lies north of Do- 
minica. Many of the Creole residents have received 
their education in Paris, and one finds here all the latest 
modes and fashions imported direct. 
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But though the white Creoles dress after the pre- 
scribed European style, those whose ancestors once danced 
beside Afric's sunny fountains, at a period more or less 
remote, and who have African blood in their veins, much 
or little, retain the charmingly simple costume of the last 
century, called there the style of Josephine. The French 
spoken in these islands is more or less corrupt, and in 
many of the English islands a barbarous French patois 
prevails. 

The characteristic types among the women of these isl- 
ands are the octoroons, quadroons, and mulattoes, who 
are supposed to be of the class a little " off color," in habit 
as well as complexion. Their love of ornamentation leads 
them into extravagances of display hardly surpassed by 
any other people in the world. One of these women — a 
representative of her class — wore upon her head and 
about her neck more than $500 worth of jewelry, all of 
gold. Her cylinder ear-rings were of gold, each as large 
as one's little finger, and stretched the lobe of the ear to 
an unnatural length. 

Only one class may dispute the palm with them 
for lavishness of ornamentation. These are the East 
Indian coolies, imported for labor on the plantations; 
more numerous in Trinidad, and other English colonies 
than in the French islands. They wear rings, not only 
in their ears and around their fingers, but around their 
ankles and toes, and in their noses. 

In this short paper my chief labor has been that of 
judicious selection, from a wealth of material, that the 
time at disposal will not permit me to wholly exhaust. 
My sole object has been to present as much of an idea 
of the region as possible in a given time. Martinique 
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and Dominica have been selected as types of the volcanic 
islands ; entirely different, is the coralline isle of Bar- 
badoes, which has the proud distinction of having ever 
remained (since its discovery) an English possession. It 
is one immense cane-field, and contains 160,000 inhabi- 
tants, most of them black, about 1,000, that is, to the 
square mile — the densest population known. It is the 
centre of hospitality and learning, and is celebrated for 
its college, which was founded by the famous General 
Codrington. 

Nearest of the Caribbees to the South American coast 
is the island of Trinidad, discovered by Columbus on his 
third voyage, 1498. Looking, from the deck of his storm- 
tossed vessel, upon its triple-crowned mountain, he called 
it La Trinidad, "The Trinity." Its capital is Port of 
Spain, with broad streets, shaded plazas, and plashing 
fountains. 

Its Botanic Garden is the finest of these islands ; but a 
still greater marvel is the celebrated Pitch Lake, with its 
surface of bubbling asphalt, — the wonder of all who 
see it. 

Standing upon the shore of Trinidad, the traveller 
might imagine his voyage but just begun ; for right be- 
fore him lies South America, the mysterious continent, its 
north coast dimly outlined across the Bay of Paria. 

Here, right here, might a journey be projected, to end 
only at the Straits of Magellan, or in the upper valley of 
the Amazon. 

For the great Orinoco here pours out its turbid flood, 
coming down from that golden country that Raleigh 
vainly sought in 1595 — that island-capital surrounded by 
mountains glittering with gold, the mythic El Dorado ! 
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In looking back -over the ground we have travelled to- 
gether, it is evident that much has been left unnoticed. 
In comparing the two regions, Florida and the West In 
dies, one is reminded of many advantages each possesses 
over the other; in the main, however, Florida would 
prove more satisfactory as a place of residence, because 
so accessible ; that is, one might easily get away from it, 
when wearied with its dreariness ; But, to quote from 
the author of Paul and Virginia : " If I might here yield 
to the charm of memory, I would dwell on scenes deeply 
imprinted in my own recollection ;— on the calm of the 
tropic night, when the stars, not sparkling, as in our cli- 
mate, but shining with a steady beam, shed on the gently 
heaving ocean a mild and planetary radiance ; or I would 
recall those deep- wooded valleys of the Cordilleras, where 
the palms appear in lengthened colonnades." Our ideal 
paradise : Do we not imagine it to be in the tropics, — in a 
land, not of snow and storm — but of radiant heat and 
sunshine ? 



